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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Outre-Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. No. 
1. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1833. 


We take pleasure in laying before our rea- 
ders, a specimen of this new candidate for pub- 
lic favour, in the confident belief, that all who 
appreciate fine writing, will be gratified with 
the perusal. Buckingham’s New England Ma- 
gazine, says very happily :— 

* It seems hardly worth while to keep, in the 
public journals, a secret which is known to all 
the world ; so we may as well say, that this lit- 
tle work is the production of Professor Long- 
fellow, of Bowdoin College—a man of fine 
talents, an excellent scholar, and a poet withal. 
It is one of that sort of works, which are the 
delight of readers, and the despair of critics. 
Without any pretensions to being a great work 
—without claiming to be very profound or very 
original, it is full of taste, good feeling, and 
unaffected elegance. It is a book of a man who 
has a fine eye for the beautiful, a genial sym- 
pathy for humanity, rich powers of description, 
and a disposition to look on the bright side of 
things. He reminds us a good deal of Wash- 
ington Irving—not that we mean to insinuate 
that he is an imitator; for if the “ Sketch Book”’ 
had never been written, we have no doubt 
** Outre-Mer” would have been what it is; but 
they resemble each other a good deal in the 
most striking characteristics of their minds. 
The style is perfect—we could wish sometimes, 
it had more of careless vigour, and less of finish- 
ed elegance. We hope Professor Longfellow 
will continue it.” % 

The subject of Pére Ja Chaise, it might be 
supposed, was previously exhausted, but the 
professor has succeeded in giving it a new turn 
of thought, and a dress that must make it ac- 
ceptable to every “ ear polite.”’ ‘The topics of 
Outre-Mer are various, and not the least effec- 
tive are those of a humorous cast. The author 
intends to publish ten numbers in all, sufficient 
to form two octavo volumes of five hundred 
pages each. We cannot sufficiently praise the 
style in which it is printed ; the paper and ty- 
pography fairly rival a London book. 





PERE LA CHAISE, ancient cloister at Paris; and now repose near the 
sd ; pie ate iii lll _|gate-way of the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. What a 
tell pg dere sag ll ep pepe medg ee Se eee singular destiny was theirs !—that after a life of such 
“Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content passionate and disastrous love—such sorrows, and 
to be as though they had not been, to be found in the register of | tears, and penitence—their very dust should not be 
God, not in the record of —, comas Brown's Urn-Brriat. |SUffered to rest quietly in the grave! that their death 
hia ee ‘i |should so much resemble their life in its changes and 
“ The cemetery of Pére la Chaise is the Westminster | Vicissitudes—its partings and its meetings,—its inquie- 
Abbey of Paris. Both are the dwellings of the dead ;| tudes and its persecutions !—that mistaken zeal should 
but in one they repose in green alleys and beneath the | follow them down to the very tomb,—as if earthly pas- 
open sky;—in the other their resting place is in the/sion could glimmer, like a funeral lamp, amid the 
shadowy aisle and beneath the dim arches of an an- damps of their charnel-house, and ‘ even in their ashes 
cient abbey. One is a temple of nature--the other ~ their wonted fires!’ 
temple of art. In one the soft melancholy of the scene} _“* As T gazed on the sculptured forms before me, and 
is rendered still more touching by the warble of birds} the little chapel, whose Gothic roof seemed to protect 
and the shade of trees, and the grave receives the gen-| their marble sleep, my busy memory swung back the 
tle visit of the sunshine and the shower ;—in the other | dark portals of the past, and the picture of their sad 
no sound but the passing foot-fall breaks the silence of | and eventful lives came up before me in the gloomy 
the place; the twilight steals in through high and | distance. What a lesson for those who are endowed 
dusky windows; and the damps of the gloomy vault) with the fatal gift of genius !—It would seom, indeed, 
lie heavy on the heart, and leave their stain upon the|that he who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 
mouldering tracery of the tomb. tempers also his chastisements to the errors and infir- 
“Pere la Chaise stands just beyond the Barriére|mities of a weak and simple mind,—while the trans- 
@’Aulney, on a hill side, looking towards the city.|gressions of him upon whose nature are more strongly 
Numerous gravel walks, winding through shady ave- | marked the intellectual! attributes of the Deity, are tol- 
nues and between marble monuments, lead up from | lowed, even upon earth, by severer tokens of the di- 
the principal entrance to a chapel on the summit. vine displeasure. He who sins in the darkness of a 
There is hardly a grave that has not its little enclosure | benighted intellect, sees not so clearly, through the 
planted with shrubbery; anda thick mass of foliage shadows that surround him, the countenance of an 
half conceals each funeral stone. The sighing of the offended God ;—but he who sins in the broad noon-day 
wind, as the branches rise and fall upon it,—the occa- | of a clear and radiant mind, when at length the deli- 
sional note of a bird among the trees, and the shifting |rium of sensual passion has subsided, and the cloud 
of light and shade upon the tombs beneath, have a| flits away from before the sun, trembles bencath the 
soothing effect upon the mind; and I doubt whether |searching eye of that accusing power, which is strong 
any one can enter that enclosure, where repose the | in the strength ofa godlike intellect. ‘Thus the mind 
cust and ashes of so many great and good men, without |and the heart are closely linked together, and the er- 
feeling the religion of the place steal over him, and |rors of genius bear with them their own chastisement, 
seeing something of the dark and gloomy expression |even upon earth, rhe history ef Abélard and Heloise 
pass off from the stern countenance of death. is an illustration of this truth. But at length they 
“It was near the close of a bright summer afternoon, |sleep well. Their lives are like atale that is told; 
that I visited the celebrated spot for the first time. The |their errors are ‘folded up like a book; and what 
first object, that arrested my attention on entering, was|}mortal hand shali break the seal that’ death has put 
a monument in the form of a small Gothic chapel,|upon them! 
which stands near the entrance, in the avenue leading} “ Leaving this interesting tomb behind me, I took a 
to the right hand. On the marble couch within are path-way to the left which conducted me up the hill- 
stretched two figures carved in stone, and dressed in | side, Isoon found myself in the deep shade of heavy 
the antic garb of the middle ages. It is the tomb of foliage, where the branches of the yew and willow 
Abélard and Heloise. The history of these unfortu-| mingled, interwoven with the tendrils and blossoms of 
nate lovers is too well known to need recapitulation; | the honey-suckle. I now stood in the most populous 
but perhaps it is not so well known how often their) part of this city of tombs. Every step awakened a 
ashes were disturbed in the slumber of the grave.|new train of thrilling recollections; for at every step 
Abélard died in the monastery of Saint-Marcel, and|my eye caught the name of some one whose glory had 
was buried in the vaults of the church. His body was exalted the character of his native land, and resounded 





afterwards removed to the convent of the Paraclete, at} 


the request of Heloise, and at her death her body was 
deposited in the same tomb. Three centuries they re- 
posed together; after which they were separated to 
different sides of the church to calm the delicate scru- 
ples of the lady abbess of the convent. More than a 
century afterwards, they were again united in the same 
tomb ; and when at length the Paraclete was destroyed, 
their mouldering remains were transported to the chureh 
of Nogent-sur-Seine. They were next deposited in an 





across the waters of the Atlantic. Philosophers, histo- 
rians, musicians, warriors, and poets slept side by side 
around me; some beneath the gorgeous monument, 
and some beneath the simple head-stone. There were 
the graves of Fourcroi and Hauy ;—of Gingueneé and 
Volney ;—of Grétry and Méhul;—of Ney, and Foy, 
and Masséna;—of La Fontaine, and Moliére, and 
Chénier, and Delille, and Parny. But the political 
intrigue, the dream of science, the historical research, 
the ravishing harmony of sound, the tried courage, 
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the inspiration of the lyre—where are they? With 
the living, and not with the dead! The right hand 
has lost its cunning in the grave; but the soul, whose 
high volitions it obeyed, still lives to reproduce itself in 
ages yet to come. 

“Among these graves of genius, I observed* bere 
and there a splendid monument, which had been raised 
by the pride of family, over the dust of men, who 
could lay no claim either to the gratitude or remem- 
brance of posterity. Their presence seemed like an 
intrusion into the sanctuary of genivs. What had 
wealth to dothere? Why should it crowd the dust of 
the great? That was no thoroughfare of business— 
no mart of gain! There were no costly banquets 
there; no silken garments, nor gaudy liveries, nor ob- 
sequious attendants! * What servants,’ says Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘shall we have to wait upon us in the grave? 
What friends to visit ns? What officious people to 
cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud reflect- 
ed upon our faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, 
which are the longest weepers for our funerals?” Ma- 
terial wealth gives a factitious superiority to the living, 
but the treasures of intellect give a real superiority to 
the dead; and the rich man, who would not deign to 
walk the street with the starving and penniless man of 
genius, deems it an honour, when death has redeemed 
the fame of the neglected, to have his own ashes laid 
beside him, and to claim with bim the silent companion- 
ship of the grave. 

* I continued my walk through the numerous wind- 
ing paths, as chance or curiosity directed me. Now I 
was lost in a littic green hollow, overhung with thick- 
leaved shrubbery, und then came out upon an eleva- 
tion, from which, through an opening in the trees, the 
eye caught glimpses of the city, and the little esplanade 
at the foot of the hill, where the poor lie buried. There 
poverty hires its grave, and takes but a short lease of 
the narrow house. At the end of a few months, or at 
most of a few years, the tenant is dislodged to give place 
to another, and he in turn toa third. * Who,’ says 
Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ knows the fate of his bones, or 
how often he is to be buried? who’ hath the oracle of 
his ashes, or whither they are to be scattered ?’ 

“Yet, even in that neglected corner, the hand of 
affection had been busy in decorating the hired house. 
Most of the graves were surrounded with a slight 
wooden paling, to secure them from the passing foot- 
step ;—there was hardly one so deserted as not to be 
marked with its little wooden cross, and decorated 
with a garland of flowers; and here and there I could 
perceive a solitary mourner, clothed in black, stooping 
to plant a shrub on the yrave, or sitting in motionless 
sorrow beside it. 

“ As I passed on amid the shadowy avenues of the 
cemetery, I could not help comparing my own impres- 
sions, with those which others have telt when walking 
alone among the dwellings of the dead. Are, then, the 
sculptured urn and storied monument nothing more 
than symbols of family pride? Is all I see around me 
a memorial of the living more than of the dead ?—an 
empty show of sorrow, which thus vaunts itself in 
mournful pageant and funeral parade? Is it indeed 
true, as some have said, that the simple wild-flower, 
which springs spontaneously upon the grave, and the 
rose, which the hand of affection plants there, are fitter 
objects wherewith to adorn the narrow house? No!— 
I feel that itis not so! Let the good and the great be 
honquied even in the grave. Let the sculptured mar- 
ble direct our footsteps to the scene of their long sleep ; 
let the chiselled epitaph repeat their names, and tell us 
where repose the nobly good and wise! It is not true 
that all are equal in the grave. There is no equality 
even there. The mere handful of dust and ashes—the 
mere distinction of prince and beggar—of a rich wind- 
ing-sheet and a shroudless burial—of a solitary grave 
and a family vault—were this all—then indeed it would 
be true that death is a common leveller. Such paltry 
distinctions as those of wealth and poverty are soon 
levelled by the spade and mattock ; the damp breath of 
the grave blots them out forever. But there are other 
distinctions which even the mace of death cannot level 
or obliterate, Can it break down the distinction of 
virtue and vice? Can it confound the good with the 
bad? the noble with the base? all that is truly great, 
and pure and godlike, with all that is scorned, and sin- 
ful, and degraded! No! Then death is not a common 
leveller! Are al! alike beloved in death and honoured 
in their burial? Is that ground holy where the bloody 
hand of the murderer sleeps from crime? Does every 
grave awaken the same emotions in our hearts? and 
do the footsteps of the stranger pause as long beside 
each funeral stone? No! Then all are not equal in 


the grave! And as the good and evil deeds of men 
live after them, so long will there be distinctions even 
in the grave. The superiority of one over another is 
in the nobler and better emotions which it excites; in 
its more fervent admonitions to virtue ; in the livelier 
recollection, which it awakens, of the good and the 
great, whose bodies are crumbling to dust beneath our 
feet! 

“If, then, there are distinctions in the grave, surely 
it is not unwise to designate them by the external 
marks of honour. These outward appliances and me- 
morials of respect,—the mournful urn,—the sculptured 
bust,—the epitaph eloquent in praise,—cannot indeed 
create these distinctions, but they serve to mark them. 
It is only when pride or wealth builds them to honour 
the slave of mammon, or the slave of appetite, when 
the voice from the grave rebukes the false and pompous 
epitaph, and the*dust and ashes of the tomb seem 
struggling to maintain the superiority of more worldly 
rank, and to carry into the grave the baubles of earthly 
vanity,—it is then, and then only, that we feel how 
utterly worthless are all the devices of sculpture, and 
the empty pomp of monumental brass ! 

* After rambling leisurely about for some time, read- 
ing the inscriptions on the various monuments, which 
attracted my curiosity, and giving way to the different 
reflections they suggested, [ sat down to rest myself 
on a sunkentombstone. A winding gravel-walk, over- 
shaded by an avenue of trees, and lined on both sides 
with richly sculptured monuments, had gradually con- 
ducted me to the summit of the hill, upon whose slope 
the cemetery stands. Beneath me in the distance, and 
dim-discovered through the misty and smoky atmo- 
sphere of evening, rose the countless roofs and spires 
of the city. Beyond, throwing his level rays athwart 
the dusky Jandscape, sank the broad red sun. The 
distant murmur of the city rose upon my ear; and the 
toll of the evening bell came up, mingled with the 
rattle of the paved street and confused sounds of la- 
bour. Whatan hour for meditation! What a contrast 
between the metropolis of the living and the metropolis 
of the dead! I could not help calling to my mind that 
allegory of mortality, written by a hand, which has 
been many a long year cold! 


Earth goeth upon earth as man upon mould, 

Like as earth upon earth never go should, 

Earth goeth upon earth as glistening gold, 

And yet shall earth unto earth rather than he would. 
Lo, earth on earth, consider thou may, 

How earth cometh to earth naked alway, 

Why shall earth upon earth go stout or gay, 

Since earth out of earth shall pass in poor array. 


“ Before I left the grave-yard, the shades of evening 
had fallen, and the cbjects around me grown dim and 
indistinct. As I passed the gate-way, I turned to take 
a parting look. I co.sd distinguish only the chapel on 
the summit of the bill, and here and there a lofty obe- 
lisk of snow-white warble, rising from the black and 
heavy mass of foliage around, and pointing upward 
to the gleam of the departed sun, that still lingered in 
the sky, and mingled with the soft star-light of a sum- 
mer evening.” 


—_— 


Men and Manners in America. 
of Cyril Thornton. 


By the author 
Second notice. 


Last week we made some miscellaneous ex- 
tracts from Major Hamilton’s work, and then 
intended to have given an extended notice of 
it, but on perusing it to the end we find it a 
tissue of ill-dagested abuse, written for sale, and 
eminently disappointing to the provoked appe- 
tite which had anticipated a famous feast of 
good things. The worst of it is that it is in 


many parts untrue, and may be set down as an|P 


arrant specimen of cockneyism almost beneath 
notice. Its day is already over; in place of 
some further extracts we insert the following 
which originally appeared in the National Ga- 
zette :— 


“ Major Hamilton.—The observations of the major, 
made upon the United States, on the subjects, particu- 
larly of our constitution, our laws, and their administra- 
tion; our usages, our cities, our business—are a tissue 
of misrepresentations and blunders, of a more serious 





character than those of his friends and predecessors, 





Hall and Trollope, because he affects to treat of serious 
matters, whereas they do not pretend to rise higher 
than the most contemptible gossip, nonsense and ab- 
surdity. 

“ Hamilton’s coarse charge upon the Yankees for 
their fondness for money, if it be so, only proves 
that their English blood has not degenerated in this 
respect. On what spot on this globe, is wealth the 
object of adoration more than in England? This is 
what Englishmen say of their own country, down to 
Bulwer, the last painter of its character and manners. 
We may, however, yet congratulate ourselves that this 
reverence for wealth has not sunk us so low as it has 
even the highest ranks in England. We have not yet 
seen here a woman who began life as an opera singer; 
then became the avowed mistress of a married man; 
and afterwards, when old and ugly, bought a duke 
with his title, by her enormous wealth. We have not 
such a woman admitted, as an equal, into the society 
of nobility ; distinguished on birth-days in the royal 
presence, and gazetted with pride and applause, be- 
cause her polluted person was covered with diamonds, 
And who is this Mr. Hamilton, who speaks with such 
bitter scorn of what a Yankee will do to get money? 
Verily he is an English gentleman, though a most awk. 
ward and uncouth one; an English major or captain, 
who gives his time, his talents and his conscience to 
write books for money, and makes them to suit the 
market. Is there any traffic more sordid—more de. 
grading than this ? Of whom may it more emphatically 
be said, than of such an itinerant author, * that the only 
respite he enjoys frum the consideration of his own af- 
fairs, is the time he is pleased to bestow in prying into 
yours?’ The motto of the title page of such a writer 
should be— 


‘ Where’er I go, whatever climes I see,’ 
My heart, dear Publisher, still turns to thee ; 
As I, delighted, lengthen out the chain, 
I count each link, and calculate the gain, 
To make and sell my book is all my aim, 
Give me the Cash ; a fig for truth or shame.” 


He complains bitterly that a foreigner can- 
not take out a copyright in the United States, 
but took good care to sell his own book to an 
American printer, sending over the sheets be- 
fore the work was published. The proprietor 
bought an unknown and unmade commodity— 
one which may probably sell, but is no credit 
to have made public. 


With the following evidences of the major’s 
love of truth, we close our notice of this trashy 
production :— 


“In America there are no bells, and no chamber- 
maids.” —p. 139. 

“ Unless the present progress of change be arrested 
by an increase of taste and judgment in the more edu- 
cated classes, there can be no doubt that in another 
century, the dialect of the Americans will become ut- 
terly unintelligible to an Englishman, and that the na- 
tion will be cut off from the advantages arising from 
their participation in British literature !”—p. 129. 

“ Domestic service in America is considered as de- 
grading by all untainted by the curse of African de- 
scent. No native American could be induced to it; 
and popular as the present President may be, he would 
probably not find one of his constituents whom any 
amount of emolument would induce to brush his coat, 
or stand behind his carriage !”"—p. 63. 

* One would give the world for something to admire 
or condemn [in Philadelphiaj, and would absolutely 
rejoice, for the mere sake of variety, to encounter a 
row of log huts, or to get immersed in a congress of 
dark and picturesque closes, such as delight all travel- 
lers—without noses—in the old town of Edinburgh.” — 
. 184. 

“It was not without astonishment, I confess, that I 
remarked that three fourths of the jurymen were en- 
gaged in eating bread and cheese, and that the fore- 
man actually announced the verdict with his mouth 
full, ejecting the disjointed syllables during the inter- 
vals of mastication !”—p. 27. 

“ Every thing connected with the meal became so 
suddenly invisible, that, but for interna! evidence, 
which the hardest sceptic could scarcely have ventured 
to discredit, the breakfast in the North America might 
have passed for one of those gorgeous, but unreal vi- 
sions, which for a moment mock the eye of the dreamer, 
and then vanish into thin air!”—p. 48. 
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« The wagon had stopped, and the rascal of a pedlar, 

jn scrambling out of the machine, chose to plant his 
reat hobnailed foot on the pit of my stomach! My 

first confused impression was that I had been crushed 
to death by the wheel of a Newcastle wagon, or the 
great elephant in Exeter Change.”—p. 210. 

“ The i1oaster or mistress of the establishment, for 
reasons no doubt deemed satisfactory, judged it expe- 
dient to lay open the skull of poor boots with the spit 
or poker; and in corroboration of the charge, I can 
certainly testify having observed that functionary with 
his dexter organ of secretiveness covered with a plas- 
ter.”—p. 212. 


—>— 


Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an 
American. 8vo. pp. 527. New York 1833. 
Harpers. 


This, if we mistake not, will rank among 
the most creditable books of travels, which have 
issued from the American press, not excepting 
lieut. Slidle’s “ Year in Spain.” It is, we pre- 
sume, from the pen of an eminent individual, 
Mr. De Kay, who passed nearly a year in the 
country which he describes. ‘The details are 
curious and ample—portraying most vividly the 
character, institutions, habits and actual con- 
dition of one of the most extraordinary nations 
at present, in existence. He gives his own im- 
pressions, without reference to the descriptions 
of preceding tourists, and in doing so, obviously 
impresses us with a more favourable opinion of 
the whole nation—in fact, coinciding with a 
reverend traveller, who asserts, that “ there is 
no people without the pale of Christianity, who 
are better disposed towards its most essential 
precepts.” The descriptions of Greece and the 
Grecian islands, in the early part of the work, 
are the least interesting, and possess but little 
novelty, though the general reader will not en- 
tirely pass them by. Arrived at Milo, three 
pilots came on board :— 


“The eldest was a sallow-faced, beetle-browed man, 
of few words and quiet deportment. His companion 
was a hale, handsome, black-eyed fellow of about 
thirty, decorated with a pair of jetty mustachios, 
which he twirled about with infinite complacency, 
while answering the interrogatories of the captain. 
He was, according to his own story, a man of various 
accomplishments, speaking no Jess than six languages 
that is to say, English, French, Italian, Turkish, Illy- 
ric, and Greek. ‘I speaks sis lankishes, and all so 
good as Ingleesh,’ was the phrase in which he convey- 
ed this information. 

“ Desirous of airing my college Greek upon this de- 
scendant of Leonidas, [ gravely addressed him in a 
set speech, of the accuracy of which I could have no 
doubt, as I had selected it from a Romaic vocabulary. 
The man stared, and upon repeating my phrase, he 
asked me what language I was speaking. Like the 
Englishman who puzzled Scaliger by talking Latin 
with a cockney accent, I felt rather annoyed by the 
question ; and taking the vocabulary from my pocket, 
asked him if he knew that language. He assured me 
that it was good Greek, but that (begging my pardon) 
I had spoken it as if it had been English. I was per- 
fectly aware that there were many important differences 
in grammatical structure between the ancient and mo- 
dern Greek, but I was now for the first time to learn, 
that the pronunciation taught in all our colleges. was 
so decidedly burlesque and outré, as to excite laughter 
whenever it was heard in Greece.” 


The author takes occasional liberties with our 
modes of education, in which we are not dis- 
posed to join—but let that pass; at Tenedos, 
the following scene occurred :— 


* Almost blinded and stifled with tobacco-smoke, we 
made our way to one of the corners of the divan, where 
we were presented to the agha. Having been pre- 
viously tutored by our interpreter, we were on our 
guard not to commit the oriental incivility of taking 
off our hats, but following the motions of the agha, 
placed our hands on our breasts, and, with a gentle 


inclination of the body, expressed in sonorous English 
our happiness at having made his acquaintance. After 
enquiries as to the nature and length of our voyage, 
and our proposed destination, we were presented with 
coffee by the attendants in small cups hardly contain- 
ing more than a moderate-sized thimbleful, and en- 
closed in thin brass cup-stands; small as it was, one- 
half consisted of grounds, and some of our party 
afterwards declared that no earthly consideration 
would ever induce them again to taste another cup of 
nasty, burnt, Turkish coffee. Long amber-headed 
pipes filled with tobacco, and properly ignited, were 
presented to each. Some of the more squeamish ob- 
jected to smoking from pipes which, the moment be- 
fore, had been in the mouths ef the servants, but 
understanding that amber could not communicate con- 
tagion, we were all soon puffing away as lustily as our 
Turkish neighbours. The narghilay, or water-pipe, 
with its long flexible tube was, however, a puzzler to 
all of us; and our vain attempts to obtain smoke, or, 
as we designated it, ‘to get up ahead of steam,’ ex- 
cited the risibility of our new acquaintances. The 
room was filled with the chief dignitaries of the island : 
among the bey of the island, the military commander 
of the garrison, an emir distinguished by his green 
turban, and the chief of the custom-house; the re- 
mainder were officers of the garrison. Among the ser- 
vants we observed several negroes, distinguished by 
three large scars in each cheek, and dressed in long 
flowing robes of scarlet cloth. We learned that they 
were from Dongola and Sennaar. As our communica- 
tion could not be very copious, where one interpreter 
acted for six individuals, we amused ourselves by ex- 
amining each other’s dresses, decorations, &c., which 
was done on both sides with the greatest freedom. A 
watch belonging to one of our party was particularly 
admired ; and upon learning its value, the been-bashi, 
or colonel of the garrison, offered to give in exchange 
for it one of his scarlet slaves. 

“ After making our obeisances we withdrew, and on 
the stairs found the servants posted in line with the 
most money-beseeching faces imaginable. We did not 
succeed in getting out of the house until we had been 
relieved of all our superfluous cash, amounting in all, 
as near as I remember, to five or six dollars. This 
was, however, a trifling tax, compared to the honour 
of smoking a pipe with an agha, exchanging nods 
with an emir, and silting cheek-by-jowl with a been- 
bashi. 

“ At the door, we met with and were formally in- 
troduced to the English consul. It has been our lot to 
meet with queer specimens of mortality in the shape 
of American consuls in various parts of the world, and 
more particularly in the Mediterranean, where they 
have been scattered about by our naval communders 
with an unsparing hand. But an English consul, be- 


»|ing generally more carefully selected, and always bet- 


ter paid, is a totally different personage. Our surprise, 
then, may be well imagined when, in the person of the’ 
English consul, we were made acquainted with a rag- 
ged, dirty old man, with a long grizzly beard, and 
looking not unlike an old-clothesman. He was habited 
in the Greek costume; his feet disdained the vulgar 
encumbrances of shoes or stockings, and he carried 
with a very consular air a dozen fowls in one hand and 
a basket of eggs in the other. His name was II Signor 
Cc , of Venitian descent, and he had been born and 
brought up on the island: he spoke Greek, Turkish, 
and a most appalling jargon which passed for Italian ; 
it need scarcely be added, that of English he was most 
profoundly ignorant. I enquired of him what were 
the usual occupations of the inhabitants, ‘ Making 
wine,’ was the reply. ‘But that only occupies two 
months; what do you do during the remaining ten 
months of the year ?’— Aspettano, signor! they wait, 
wt” 





Tenedos is said now to contain a population 
of 3000, including a garrison of 200 Turkish 
soldiers. Arrived in sight of Coustantinople, 
our author’s descriptions become exceedingly in- 
teresting, and believing that our readers will 
form a better idea of such a work from extracts 
than from any remarks of our own, we proceed 
to lay before them a few only, which we pen- 
cilled in the first half of the volume :— 


Caiks, or Pleasure Boats—* The number of these 
caiks has been variously estimated at from eight to 
fifteen thousand ; they cost from $50 to $150 apiece, 
and the men are paid $15 per month, finding them- 











selves. Gentility is measured by the number of oars. 
A shabby fellow uses a caik witha single pair of oars; 
a gentleman must have two, but cannot exceed three. 
Foreign ministers are permitted to use seven, while 
the sultan frequently figures with twenty. From va- 
rious opportunities which we subsequently had of test- 
ing their speed, there is no question that a three-oared 
caik, manned by Turkish rowers, would far outstrip 
our fleetest Whitehall barges. 

“The Golden Horn, at its mouth, is about as wida 
as the East River; and in less time than I have taken 
to describe the caik, we were transported across, and 
landed on a low wooden wharf on the opposite side. 
Making our way through narrow rough-paved streets, 
we soon found ourselves in the most striking part of 
Constantinople. It is needless to state that we were 
in the far-famed Bazaar. The general effect is splendid 
and imposing; and yet, when examined in detail, there 
is little to create surprise or excite wonder. 


“The Bazaar, as every one knows, is a collection of 
shops where goods are sold by retail: it covers several 
acres, and contains numerous streets crossing each 
other in every direction. A description of one shop 
will serve for all, Itisa little stall, about ten or twelve 
feet square, hung round with the various articles ex- 
posed for sale: like the shops of Pompeia, they are 
entirely open in front, and are closed at night by hang- 
ing shutters, which serve as an awning during the 
day. ‘The floor of the hall is raised two feet from the 
ground; and upon asmall rug, spread out on this floor, 
sits the cross-legged Turkish or Armenian shopkeeper. 
A small door behind him opens into a little recess or 
apartment, where those articles are kept which cannot 
be conveniently exposed in the stall. In making pur- 
chases, it is necessary to be on your guard, if you 
would avoid the grossest imposition. The Armenian, 
Greek, Persian, and Jewish shopkeepers do not hesi- 
tate to ask, at first, double the price which they mean 
eventually to take, and the Turk is fast falling into 
the same practice. 

“The bazaars are covered overhead,and in many 
places arched over with stone in a substantial manner. 
As you traverse them, astonishment is raised at their 
apparently endless extent and varied riches. Here, as 
far as the eye can reach, are seen ranges of shops filled 
with slippers and shoes of various brilliant hues: there, 
are exposed the gaudy products of the Persian loom. 
Atone place drugs and spices fill the air with their 
scents, while at another, a Jong line of arms and po- 
lished cutlery flash upon the eye. Each street is ex- 
clusively occupied by a particular branch of trade, and 
we traversed for hours the various quarters in which 
books, caps, jewelry, harness, trunks, garments, furs, 
&c., were separately exposed for sale. The crowds 
which thronged the bazaars were so dense that it was 
with no little difficulty we made good our way: and 
when to this are added the numerous persons who 
were running about, holding up articles for sale, and 
crying out the price at the top of their voices—the 
sonorous Turkish accents predominating over the va- 
rious dialects of Europe—with the running accompa- 
niment of the ceaseless Greek chatter, one may form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the noise and bustle of the 
scene. In many districts, such as the seal-cutters, 
diamond-workers, pipemakers, &c., the same little 
stall serves both as a place to sell their wares and as a 
workshop to manufacture them; thus giving an addi- 
tional air of life and movement to the bustle which 
continually pervades these regions. No person sleeps 
within the walls of the bazaar. It is closed near sunset 
by twenty-two immense gates, which lead into as 
many different streets; and the shopkeepers, at that 
time, may be seen returning to their homes in different 
parts of the city, or filling the numerous caiks which 
literally darken the waters of the Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn.” 


The wood cuts are not of a high order, but 
nevertheless serve to illustrate the text. At 
page 98, is one describing a curious mode of 
taking fish on the Bosphorus, and we are in- 
formed that catching minnows is a fashionable 
amusement, the sultan himself being fond of it; 
he has, at one of his palaces, a trap door open- 
ing in the centre of an apartment over the wa- 
ter, where he amuses his idle hours, without 
being observed by his subjects. 

We shall return to this pleasant volume on a 
future occasion. 





She Fotrnal of Belles Lettres. 





For the Journal of Belles Letwes. 
Rough Notes on Natural History. 

I passed by some cows a few days ago who 
were refreshing themselves under the grateful 
shade of a wide-spreading ash tree, near a fine 
stream of water, which just in that place had 
been dammed up as a bathing place for a colo- 
ny of ducks. One of the cows stood more than 
half leg deep in the pool, and letting her bushy 
tail dangle in the water, occasionally switched 
from her flanks the flies so incessantly annoy- 
ing her. I found the young ducks actively as- 
sisted—for swimming around and under her, 
they picked off all the flies within their reach, 
and sometimes sprang from the water in the 
vain endeavour to grasp some winged pest far 
beyond their limits. ‘I'he cow appeared to re- 
cognise their attentions, and very complacently 
permitted the frequent strokes inflicted by their 
bills. 

i have some chickens whose parents were 
raised by turkeys, and who have the rambling 
propensities which are known to characterise 
the latter. They frequently wander among the 
cows and take some of the flies which infest 
them, and also gain an advantage from the 
number of insects disturbed by the cattle in 
the grass as they feed. I have repeatedly seen 
the chickens intermingled with a flock of cow- 
blackbirds, which at this season attend the cattle 
for the same purposes. 

Young ducks are born without much deve- 
lopement of their wings, which remain naked 
of feathers until they are very nearly full grown 
—being one of the last provisions for the con- 
venience of these birds. ‘Their legs} however, 
are stout and strong, and well calculated for 
their movements in the water; in this element 
I have seen them dive a few days after birth— 
their bills are also then fully formed, and they 
exhibit at once much activity and energy. 

Pigeons, on the contrary, are very feeble 
when born, and continue so for some time after- 
wards; they are blind, covered with a light down 
without feathers, and the heads and bill are de- 
ficient in form. Their disposition for locomo- 
tion, so apparent in after life, is not distinguish- 
able for several weeks after they are born; it is 
in fact with difficulty they are induced to move 
from the nest; the parents bring them food 
even after they begin to sit upon another set 
of eggs, and until the feathers of their wings 
are fully grown, and their beak or bill has its 
form and strength. It is from admirable design 
that they do not show any inclination to leave 
the nests, for from the perilous position in 
whieh these are placed such an inclination 
would occasion a speedy death—whereas, if 
ducks had it not they would be exposed to va- 
rious dangers from the location of their birth- 
place in the neighbourhood of reptiles, their 
natural enemies—such as snakes, tortoises, rats, 
some kinds of frogs, and many of the vermin 
frequenting the banks of streams. During 
the period of remaining in the nest the heat of 
the bodies of young pigeons is excessive, and 
this is increased by the heating character of 
the excrement which surrounds without ap- 
pearing to injure them. Does not the deficient 
developement of the head prevent the sensa- 
tions, afterwards very prominent in pigeons, to 
exercise and ramble? and does not the immediate 
perfection in this respect, which is apparent in 
ducks, invite them to activity? For, among 
animals there must be an inclination for, as 
well as a power of, action; and the Creator ap- 


pears to have conjoined both in all by very ob- 
vious means. We see during sickness in pi- 
geons their inclination for locomotion absent, 
while muscular power evidently remains, and 
in some birds whose wings are cut_to prevent 
them from flying, the desire to do so exists, 
without the mechanical ability. Physical and 
rational force co-exist in all animals, and we 
may suppose that the healthful exercise of 
each, when united, was designed to diffuse the 
most happiness and the greatest power. 
Rusticvs. 
Philada. county, Sept. 1833. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Key & Biddle have in press and will publish imme- 
diately, “ Anatomical and Practical Illustrations of 
Pulmonary Consumption, and some of its attendant 
diseases: with Remarks on the Pathology, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of Phthisis. With twelve plates drawn 
and coloured from nature. By Samuel George Morton, 
M. D. Physician to the Philadelphia Almshouse, Hos- 
pital, &c.” We have seen the plates, lithographed by 
Reder, and most exquisitely coloured; they are highly 
creditable to the arts of this city. The work itself is 
one which every professional man will desire to pos- 
sess. It is the result of much experience in public 
hospitals, and embraces much research. 

At a recent sale of architectural sculpture, casts, &c. 
in London, Zoffani’s celebrated picture of the Royal 
Academicians, was sold to Mr. Browne, the Scagliola 
manufacturer, for about ¢ 200. 

Mr. Burford, the celebrated panorama painter, is ex- 
hibiting in England @ grand view of the siege of Ant- 
werp. He was present at the scene of action, and in- 
curred some risk while making his sketch from the 
ramparts of the town. It is said to be the most inte- 
resting panorama ever painted. 

Two ladies, the Misses Innis, are sub-editors of 
Lodge’s Peerage of the British Empire; by constant 
assiduity they have brought the work to a state of ac- 
curacy hitherto unknown, 

Mr. O. Rich has issued in London a small 12mo vo- 
lume, entitled * A View of the United States of Ame- 
rica.” It is, says the Literary Gazette, a genuine 
little book of information, without theories or opinions. 

The first number of a new English version of the 
great work of Cuvier, Le Réegne Animal, or the Animal 
Kingdom, has been published in London: probably Dr. 
McMurtrie’s Philadelphia edition. 

A new work by Jeremy Bentham (posthumous) has 
been published, entitled * Deontology, or the Science 
of Morality, &c.” arranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. 

A tenth edition of Francis the First, by Miss Kemble, 
has been published in London. 

The Autobiography of John Galt, author of the Ayr- 
shire sees, is in press. 

The first part of the London Zoological Society’s 
Transactions are about to appear. 


—<>—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Illustrations of Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, by W. 
P. Cocks, Vol. I.; ditto, Amputations; ditto, Disloca- 
tions and Fractures..—Pathological Anatomy of the 
Brain, Spinal Cord, and their Membranes, by W. P. 
Cocks.—Continuation of Letters from Sussex Emi- 
grants in Upper Canada, for 1833, No. I.—Introduc- 
tions, Notes, &c. to the new edition of the Waverley 
Novels, 3 vols, 8vo.—Sarah and her Cousin, 18mo.— 
Mercantile Marine Architecture, or an Elementary 
Work on the Art of Drawing the Draughts of Vessels, 
with 6 large plates of approved Merchant Vessels, by 
T. Richardson.—The Poems of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, with Life, by P. Cunningham, 8vo.—New- 
ton’s Principia, a new edition, by Le Seur and Jacquier, 
2 vols. 8vo.—White’s Natural History of Selbourne, 
arranged for young persons, 12mo.—Lives of the most 
Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe, written by 
Lord Dover, for the instruction and amusement of his 
eldest son, 18mo.—Dr. Warren’s Sermons on Various 
Subjects, 12mo.—The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. IV., con- 
taining Ernesti’s Institutes, 12mo. 

Old Bailey Experience. 8vo.—A Memoir of Spurz- 
heim, by A. Carmichael.—The Provost of Paris, by W. 
S. Browning.—Encyclopedie des Gens du monde, an 





extensive biographical dictionary. 





New American Pubdlications. 


Of all the specimens of annuals yet come under our 
notice, that presented by Key & Biddle excels. The 
engravings are finished in astyle far superior to that 
of preceding annuals. The moving of the Jews is a 
splendid engraving, which requires close and continued 
examination to see its beauties. Around the victim of 
intemperance, in another plate, is thrown an air of 
desolate wretéhedness, painfully illustrative of that 
dreadful fatality. Recklessness and misery stare you 
in the face, in appalling evidence of the cause. From 
this picture we turn with pleasure to the Happy Fa- 
mily—the Return from Market—by Krimmell,* to 
which is attached an artist’s name, that always ensures 
excellence in execution. Is it necessary to mention 
that name is Alexander Lawson? We are pleased to 
see an original subject taken hold of. There has 
been too much servile copying in all our annuals, 
Much more interest will be attached to these works, 
when the illustrations are of familiar subjects, and the 
sale consequently increased. We would call the atten. 
tion of liberal publishers to cultivate this, under a firm 
conviction that it will advance their own interests, 
encourage the arts by rewarding originality, and im- 
part much additional gratification to the purchaser. 

Sketches of Turkey, in 1831 and 1832, by an Ameri- 
can. lvol.8vo. New York, J. & J. Harper. 

The Journal of Two Voyages along the Coast of 
China, in 1831 and 1832; the first in a Chinese Junk, 
the second in the British ship Lord Amherst ; with no- 
tices of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands; and 
remarks on the policy, religion, &c. of China, by Charles 
Gutzlaff. 

Tke Library of Romance, vol. VII. The Khan’s 
Tale, a tale of the Caravanserai, by J. B. Fraser; not 
so good as Zohrab, by Mr. Morier. 

Key and Biddle have published The Progressive Ex- 
perience of the Heart under the Discipline of the Holy 
Ghost, from regeneration to maturity, by Mrs. Stevens. 

Also, The Piece Book, comprising short specimens 
of poetry and eloquence, intended to be transcribed or 
committed to memory, embellished with a beautiful 
engraving. 

S. Burdett & Co., of Boston, have published an 
American edition, from the third London, of Porquet’s 
ll Tesoretto dello Scolare Italiano, or the Art of Trans- 
lating Easy English and Italian at sight, with a com- 
plete English and _ Italian lexicon of all the words and 
idioms contained in the work. The American editor, 
F. Sales, of Harvard university, has revised, corrected, 
and improved the whole. 

The Man of Warsman, by the author of Tom Crin- 
gle’s Log ; from old numbers of Black wood’s Magazine. 

A new novel, from the pen of Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, of Cincinnati, has just been published in that 
city. It is entitled * Lovell’s Folly,” and is favourably 
spoken of by the Western Shield. 

The Harpers, of New York, have in course of prepa- 
ration for the press, a work said to be of standard 
merit, entitled “ Essay on the Principles of Morality, 
and on the Private and Political Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Mankind,” by Jonathan Dymond—from the 
second London edition. 

The Life of Charlemagne, by G. P. R. James, author 
of Philip Augustus, &c.; being number 60 of Harper’s 
Library, a work of decided merit. 

Annuals.—The Geographical Annual for 1834. The 
Offering. The Pearl. The Boys’ Week-day Book.— 
We have not yet seen these publications, and cannot 
pronounce on their value. 

The Headsman, or the Abbaye des Vignerons, a tale 
by the author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. is nearly or quite 
ready for distribution. 

Illustrations of Political Economy, Nos. 5 & 6, con- 
taining Ella of Garveloch, and Weal and Woe in Gar- 
veloch—tales by Harriet Martineau. ° 


* The original painting is in the possession of Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. K. was an American painter—a German 
by birth—and of truly original genius, of the Wilkie 
school. The lamp of his genius was suddenly extin- 
guished a few years ago. While bathing, he unfortu- 
nately went beyond his depth—and the deep waters 
engulfed the body of poor Krimmel. 


—<—>_— 

We can no longer take unpaid letters from 
the post office—the tax has become too heavy, 
except where remittances are enclosed. Those 
writing for missing Nos. will please attend to 
this. Their non-arrival is not caused by any 





inattention on our part. 
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